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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. a second time it was found to have entirely es-|entirely healthy for two months in sheds in which 
caped an attack of the disease, though nearly | disinfectants were freely used, while the plague 
overy other farm in the neighbourhood was se-| was devastating the surrounding neighbourhood : 
verely visited. ‘This exemption is the more/at the end of this period, however, the disease 
remarkable, as on an adjoining farm, held by a|was directly introduced upon the premises by one 
near relative, many cattle died; and during the|of the labourers, who had attended a post mortem 
whole of the time there was frequent communi-/examination of a diseased beast in the neighbour- 
cation between the two families.’ Up to the/hood, and after returning had milked some of the 
date of making up the report, several months af-|cows. One of these cows thus inoculated, was 
terwards, this farm was kept entirely clear of the|attacked the same day, and three others soon af- 
plague by these means, and it is believed was the|terwards, one of which soon recovered. These 
only one that escaped for several miles round. four cascs were all that occurred so long as they 
Several other cases of a similar kind are re-| remained in the disinfected sheds. 
ported, in which the use of these disinfectants} On the same farm, at this timgg there were 
entirely preserved the cattle on the farms in which |twenty-cight other young cattle, which, being 
the experiments were tried, from the plague, while | kept in fields and open sheds, were not protected 
whole herds, unprotected by these agencies were|by these’ remedies, owing to the difficulty of ap- 
swept off in the same neighbourhood : but further| plying them satisfactorily in the open air. The 


( ae evidence, however, was required in relation to|food for these animals was prepared by the same 
may in fact be called the active principle of the|their efficiency when in direct contact with the|man at the time of his return, who thus commu- 


tar, just as quinine is the active principle of bark, | disease, and the fullowiag experiment was accord-| nicated the disease to them also. In a few days 
or morphia of opium, and it has the advantage of|ingly devised to test their powers severely. A|symptoms of the plague appeared among these 
being easily prepared in any country where coal|shed was sclected into which, after it had been| cattle, and in two weeks they were all dead. A 
or wood can be obtained.” thoroughly disinfected with carbolic acid and the|few weeks afterwards the cows which had been 
Carbolic acid has also been used in France,|fumes of sulphur, a healthy animal brought from | confined to the disinfected sheds were turned out 
with the effect of arresting the cattle disease in|a distance, was confined fora period of four wecks,|to grass, and thus removed from the protecting 
at least one locality where it was employed, but| while another animal in which the disease had|jnfluence of the carbolic acid. Within a few 
it does not appear that a thorough test of its|made its appearance, was tethered outside at the] days the plague likewise attacked and killed the 
efficiency in this respect was undertaken in that/distauce of a few feet: the interior of the shed|whole of them. In this case, therefore, the 
country, nor that it had come into popular use.| was fumigated with sulphur once a week, while|effects of the preventive are strikingly manifest. 
Thoroughly satisfied, however, of the power of|carbolic acid was sprinkled daily over the floor,/A farm is chosen in the very hotbed of cattle 
this agent to remove, at least to some extent, the|and the walls as high as could be conveuiently| plague. The cattle on it are divided into two 
disease-producivg cause of the infected air, W.|reached; the woodwork was also whitewashed ||ots, forty-five being placed in disinfected houses, 
Crookes proceeded to apply it for the purpose of every two wecks as long as the experiment lasted.|and twenty-eight in undisinfected open sheds 
preventing the spread of the disease, upon a farm|These animals were placed together on the 15th|The disease is brought into each lot on the same 
situated about three miles from Thirsk in York-|of the Second month, on the 21st the diseased|day by direct inoculation of the virus. Of the 
shire, in the neighbourhood of which, several|one died, and the next day another sick beast was| disinfected animals, only those actually inoculated 
farms had then been attacked, with the following| placed in its stead. The distance between the} fall a prey, whilst of those not protected by disin- 
result. ‘‘ Hearing shortly afterwards that the|two animals was less than had been intended, and| fection the whole are rapidly swept off; and as 
disease was rapidly spreading round the farm, I|was insufficient to prevent them from touching|soon as the remainder are removed from the 
went down to Thirsk personally to instruct the/occasionally, so that actual contact between the|sheds, and from under the protection of the dis- 
farm servants in properly carrying out my plan.|healthy beast and infected matter must have re-|infectants, they also become victims to the dis- 
I found the discase was making terrible ravages|peatedly taken place. For a month the experi-|ease. The violence of the disease in this neigh- 
on adjoining farms; the death wave had rolled| went progressed satisfactorily, when the healthy|bourhood may be judged of by the fact that of 
across the country up to these herds, and judging |animal showed signs of illness, but in a very mild) the ten farms immediately surrounding this one, 
from the virulence the disease had already wani-|form, and in a few days recovered. The report|seven lost the whole of their stock, amounting to 
fested, there could be little doubt that ‘sfarm|states that “considering the crucial severity of]215, while on the remaining three the plague was 
would speedily be attacked. [ found twenty-five|this trial, it is a very encouraging fact to have| gradually spreading through the herds at the time 
head of cattle on the farm, all in perfect health.| warded off an attack for so long a time.” of making the report. 
The cow sheds were well cleaned out, whitewashed} Another interesting case in which the useful-| In consequence of the very great success which 
with lime and carbolie acid, fumigated with sul-|ness of these remedies was fully proved occurred|has attended the treatment of this formidable 
phur, and thoroughly sprinkled over the floors,}on a farm at Dishforth, where the disease had| disorder, as detailed in the report from which the 
walls and rafters with carbolic acid. The manure|already carried off seven out of a herd of thirty-|above has been extracted, the commissionerr have 
in the fold-yard was watered with a one per cent. |two cattle, when the disinfectants were first used,|issued a circular recommending the use of a weak 
solution of carbolic acid, and the open sheds were|after the day upon which the thorough disinfec-| solution of carbolic acid, and the fumes of sulphur 
also sprinkled with the undiluted acid. The|tion of the premises with carbolic acid and sulphur} in every locality when there is reason to apprehend 
horns, legs, fect, tails, &c., of the cattle were|commenced, no fresh case of the plague appeared, | the disease may be lurking, or where an attack from 
painted over with the aqueous solution, by means] animals which were diseased became convalescent, | it may be expected. The strength of the solution 
of a brush, every night and morning; the clothes|and the remainder of the herd continued well,| proposed is about a wine glassful of the carbolic 
of the men werc also sprinkled with the liquid, |although the disease remained in the vicinity|acid, cresylic. acid, or creosote, to a gallon of 
and they were told occasionally to dip their hands|sweeping off nearly every herd of cattle upon|boiling water, and in this condition it is to be 
in it. Pieces of carpet, matting, sacks, &c., were|some of the neighbouring farms. thoroughly and frequently applied to all portions 
hung up in the sheds, and were kept wetted with} One more case may be extracted from the re-|of the premises liable to retain the infection. 
carbolic acid. Instructivns were left for the| port, as showing the protection which these reme-} The valuable property of this agent in its di- 
whitewashing to be done every fortnight, the|dics afforded on a large scale, and in the midst of/ uted state of being harmless to the cattle when 
fumigation with sulphur twice a week, and the|an infected district. Ona farm near Brereton,|taken internally, is of great advantage in its em- 
other operations daily.”” Upon visiting the farm |Cheshire, a herd of forty-five cows had been kept| ployment in this way. The animals indeed, seem 
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For “ The Friend.” 
The Cattle Plague 
(Concluded from page 380.) 
“ Pitch oil, oil of tar, and similar products owe 
their value entirely to carbolic acid. This body 
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has been painted with the golutiog with evident 
relish, and will readily drink water in which the 


acid has been dissolved. The addition of which | obliged bim to return to the Cape. 


to become fond of it, aud ligk the woodwork whidh 
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after a battle in which they were victorious, 


in small quantities, both to the drink and food of|event led to the rupture between the two districts, 


the animals, has consequently been recommended. 
An almost anlimited 

of this article, should the demand require it, from 

the refuse tar of the gas factories, or if necessary 

from distillation of bituminous substances directly. 

The creosote obtained by the destructive distilla- 

tion of wood, though not believed to be the same 


body chemically, is no doubt possessed of similar 


properties, and could be used as a substitute. 

In concluding the report of which the above is 
but an imperfect abridgment, the author adverts 
to the important beariog which the results of this 
investigation have upon the prevention of other 
diseases—diseases affecting the human family— 
which are believed to have their origin likewise 


which, during the space of some years, caused 


supply ‘can be furnished |great distress, and besides the heavy expenses 
occasioned on both sides for the carrying on of 
the war, prevented the improvement in the culti- 








vation of their rich soil which they would have 
made. 

The Southern part of the Island elected Petion 
as their chief, under the name of president, and 









king. During the warfare that thus eusued be- 
tween the two parties, Petion was often heard to 
lament it, and was also known uniformly to en- 
deavour to avert the shedding of blood as much 
as he possibly could, often saying, “I have noth- 
ing against those people, we ought to be but one. 








: army from thé North against Port-au-Prince. |of a general revolt in his army, retired preci 
hey ppepared to meet him at the defiles, and|tately ‘to the North. 


This unhappy 


in germs, imperceptible to the eye, disseminated|I should wish to promote the welfare of the in- 
throughout the atmosphere. “The theoretical |habitants of the north of the Island equally with 
views, the experiments and results recorded in the|that of those of the south. 
preceding pages, he remarks, ‘ pessess an inter-| Petion’s habits were remarkably sedate; he has 
est beyond pe immediate sphere of cattle plague.|never been known to be moved at any tidings, nor 
They point fo 
cure of all zymotic diseases which attack the hu-|Christopher’s soldiers had cut him off from the 
man race, and thus possess a far wider and more | body of his army, and were nigh overtaking him, 
momentous significance than if they related only | bis officers about him urged his putting his horse 
tocattle. Every argument brought forward, every|on a greater speed ; but he appeared unmoved by 
experiment detailed, and every result obtained in|any sense of danger, when one of the officers took 
the course of this investigation, apply with over-|from him his hat, and put it on his own head, 
whelming force to such visitations as typhus and|and then bent his course in a different way from 
typhoid fever, small-pox, diptheria, and to that|that which Petion went. The pursuers allured 
terrible scourge which for some time past has|by the sight of the white feather to the hat, pur- 
been threatening our shores.’’ sued it, thinking it was still the president they 
eetdihllpitpeaimeme followed after; and by this artifice of the young 
For “The Friend.” | officer, Petion escaped falling into their hands. 
Alexander Petion. At another time, when the place in which he 
(Concluded from page 384.) was was besieged, whilst at breakfast, a bomb fell 
At the time Petion was relating to me the above|into the parlor where he was; at the time he had 
circumstance, one of his officers coming into the|a cup of coffee at his lips. Unmoved, he looked 
room, he called him, saying it was he that hadjcalmly at the shell about to explode, and contin- 
come as an emissary from Dessaline, and at/ued quietly drinking his coffee. 
Petion’s request, he repeated the above facts with| Christopher once made choice of the beginning 
divers other circumstances attending, uniting|of the ycar, a time when, in a Roman Catholic 
with Petion in ascribing the whole to the Lord’s|country especially, the people, owing to the festi- 
overruling power, who thus can proclaim, ‘‘Peace,|vals that then take place among them, are in a 
be still,” when overwhelming storms are threat-|state of greater relaxation and dissipation than 
ening. ' usuul, to surprise Port-au-Prince. Accordingly 
As the cruelties of Dessaline had rendered him {he sécretly marched his army, amidst excessive 
more feared than loved by the greater part of his|fatigue and difficulties, over the mountains, 
subjects, they were very generally glad to be re-|through by-places, and came on a sudden before 
lieved from the yoke of oppression under which| Port-au-Prince, when also his fleet entered the 
he had kept them, and were prepared to try/port. Petion and his. people were reduced to 
another form of government; accordingly they|very great straits, for, from. the commanding po- 
modelled one somewhat after the plan of that of|sition that Christopher's army had taken, they 
the United States. Many were in favour of|destroyed most of the town, and cut off almost 
Petion being then elected president, but he de-jevery communication. Amongst other murder- 
clined it, and told them it might be more proper|ous batteries was one from which the fire cut off 
to bring into that station the oldest in the rank| nearly every one passing from one part of Petion’s 
of general among them, which was Christopher.|camp to the other. His officers repeatedly came 
It was so agreed to accordingly. Previously,|to urge him to attack and destroy that battery ; he 
however, certain prerogatives had been agreed|repeatedly refused, owing,” said he, “to the 
upon between the Northern and Southern parts, | carnage that must be made in the execution of it,” 
Cape Frangois afd Port-au-Prince, which should |* but besides,” said he, “ you have not been able 
not in any wise be infringed,—among others, it|to prevent the enemy from occupying that posi- 
was stipulated that the finances belonging to, or|tion, and should you succeed in dislodging them 
collected in one district, should not be transferred |from it, how can you prevent their occupying 
to the other. others as, or even more annoying than this.” “TI 
Shortly after Christopher had been placed at|cannot be answerable in the Divine sight for the 
the head of the nation, he sent orders to Port-au-}lives of my people I should thus expose.” Thus 














Petion’s officers urged him to pursue, and take 
advantage of his retreat, upon which he replied, 
“ God forbid I should do it, it is He alone that 
has delivered us. 
any of them? To the Lord I commit my cause,” 

After that period, though Christopher continued 


to keep a threatening army, yet he did not match — 


it again into Petion’s dominions. Sometime after 
the death of the latter, during the administration 
of his successor, Boyer, it is now known how 
Christopher’s party turned against him, united 


in the North, Christopher assumed the title of|themselves to the republic, and have since beea 


one people with its citizens. 

The death of Petion wasvery generally lamented 
by his subjects, who considered him as a father, 
It appeared to be his study to promote their 
happiness; he endeavoured by his example to 
enforce his precepts, by promoting among his 
subjects habits of industry and simplicity in their 
manner of living. This he desired especially to 
inculcate in his officers, so that their wants bein 
few, their salaries needed not to be large, an 
thereby the taxations on the people were light; 


rcibly to the possible prevention and |at the prospect of any danger. Once, when some of| besides their manner of living being simple and | 
frugal, he wanted thereby to remove from them — 


the temptation of oppressing the people, which is 


too often done by those in high stations, to support 


a vain show, or gratify habits of dissipation. 
Accordingly, Petion’s wardrobe was very simple, 
for, except his attire as president, in which he 
very seldom appeared, he had but one dozen 
pantaloons, and as many jackets, of white cotton 
or nankeen, a dark blue coat and a round hat; 
when these were worn out, he had another set 
made like it. Thus he was very far from follow- 
ing the fashions of the age. He went generally 
on horseback, though he had a carriage that his 
family sometimes used in going from his palace 
in Port-au-Prince to his country seat, apout three 
miles out of town, (one half of the week he oe- 
cupied the one, the other half the other.) This 
carriage being old and antique fashioned, when 
pressed upon to send to America for another, for 
a long time—as long as the old vehicle could go 
—he declined it, saying, that for eXample’s sake 


he must decline every superfluous expense. At ~ 
his table he was very frugal, especially at his, 


palace in the town, where he received his com- 
pany as President of the Republic; his table was 
served with simplicity, and there was no silver 
nor expensive ornament to be seen ; at his, country 
seat things were neat, and his table good, yet he 
himself usually made his meal on one dish. He 
was also remarkably temperate; he promoted the 
establishment of schools through his dominions, 
but was very anxious that as the youth became 
able to read, they might have in their hands such 
publications as should inculcate every principle 
of humanity, justice, purity and truth, for he was 
afflicted at the threatening consequences of these 
young persons having access to the many inja- 
rious and demoralizing books that the Hreneh 
former inhabitants had left behind them, like #0 
much poison to act on generations yet unborn. 
He was forming, in consequence, a pretty ex- 
tensive library of chosen books, and was anxious 
to enlarge it, and on a certain oceasion he mani- 
fested how greatly he had that subject at heart. 
The morning ensuing a tornado that had unroofed 
and thrown duwn many of the houses in the town 


Prince to forward to the Cape their finance chest.|he continued firm, amidst even the murmurs of|and round about the country, the torrents of rain 
The senate wrote him a respectful answer, as|his officers, who thought there were only a few|pouring like rivers through the streets, had 


ri 


As he was retreating, © 


How could I shed the blood of » 


under the apprehension that he had not adverted/hundred men in the fort, when, to the astonish-|caused great destruction of property. A messen- 
to the part of the Constitution on this head.|ment of all, about three thousand men came out/ger came to tell him of destruction near where 
Upon receiving this answer, Christopher deter-|of that fort, and of their own accord joined Petion|the library stood, when with some emotion he 






mined to try forcibly to obtain his end, and marched | against Christopher, who, seeing this, and afraid|interrupted the man and queried how it was with 
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the library. As soon as he heard it had not suf- 
fered, he resumed his usual calmness. Thus, a 
man unmoved by the sight of threatening death, 
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would mention one or two of a number of remark-| feet did not explode it. The Stockholm com- 
able experiments, instituted by a Swedish com-| missioners, working at the same point, filled 
mission, consisting of Commodore Adlersparre| several glass bottles with the explosive liquid, and 
at the hands of ferocious Dessalines, from a bomb |and several professors of the Academy of Science, | had them thrown with great force from a height 
bursting near him, and on many other occasions,|Royal Museum, and Technological Institution,| down upon a rock below; the bottles were smashed 
is affected with fear for the preservation of what/Stockholm. A quantity of nitro-glycerine was)to pieces, but none of the material exploded. In 
he hoped might through the Divine blessing,|poured out on a flat stone; the liquid did not| another experiment, in order to satisfy the donbts 
promote the preservation of the morals of his|catch fire when a red-hot iron bar was drawn|of some of theobservers, they filled three glass bot- 
people, and so advance the hope of their souls’ jalong its surface ; it did not explode, but only|tles with nitro-glycerine, and heated them in hot 
salvation. burned quietly when the bar was allowed to lie| water to upwards of one hundred and twenty de- 
When the establishment of a Bible Society |for some time in contact with it. Upon removing) grees Fahrenheit. The bottles were then thrown 
came under consideration among them, he very the bar, unconsumed liquid remained on the stone. | violently against a stone; they were shattered to 
readily gave his patronage to it by heading the|In another instance, a cavity in a stone was filled| fragments, but no explosion occurred. 
subseription list with his own name and one/with the explosive liquid; a burning stick was} Many other interesting facts have been elicited 
thousand dollars. plunged into it, and, on being stirred, the nitro-| by A. Nobel and other experimenters. One of 
His humane character and desires to avoid as| glycerine burned with flame but without explosion. | these is, that nitro-glycerine may be exploded by 
much ‘as he could the shedding of blood, induced |The burning ceased of itself when the stick had| percussion, when a thin layer of it is spread on 
him to use great mildness in the administration | been consumed by the fire. And on this point,)an anvil and struck sharply with a hammer. 
of justice, but it did particularly shine. in the|the patentee himself says it does not catch fire) Strangely enough, however, the explosion is local- 
forgiveness of injuries. During the course of|like turpentine or spirits, but goes out when the] ized to the spot underneath the face of the ham- 
his life divers conspiracies were formed against|match is withdrawn. mer ; there may be almost as many detonations ag 
him, and when they were discovered he uniformly; The explosion of nitro-glycerine is attended| blows struck. Another is that the explosive 
forgave the conspirators, and cvcn extended|with the production of a very limited amount of| liquid freezes and crystalizes in cold weather, but 
kindness towards them; but in one instance, |smoke, if there is even any; and, consequently,| resumes all its ordinary properties on melting, 
when the nature of the circumstances attending |its advantage over gunpowder is very evident, as| which may be effected by immersing the contain- 
were such that he could not shelter the culpable|in the driving of tunnels there is no delay|ing vessel in hot water. Its freezing-point seems to 
from the penalty of the law, he continued for|necessary to get rid of the smoke. We are not) be as high as from forty-three to forty-six degrees 
weeks lamenting over the wretched victims. The|able at present to say that the vapor of prussic or| Fahrenheit, and at all temperatures under the low- 
self-command he had on such occasions was also|hydrocyanic acid is not found amongst the pro-| est of these it is probably an icy mass. This is 
conspicuous. One night, hearing great bustle|ducts of the decomposition,—nay, we should be} undoubtedly one of its disadvantages. 
about him, he got up and went cut of his apart-|inclined to affirm that it is, looking at the ingre-| The mode of using this remarkable material is 
ment, and found the ante-chamber full of soldiers, |dients which the compound contains; and yet\as follows: Bore-holes are made in the rock, or 
as also the premises round about his palace. He|M. Cragg, the director and manager of the slate-| fissures already formed may be taken advantage of 
called for the commanding officer, “ Not here,” |quarries of the Glynrhonwy Slate Company, at| providing they are not too large. The bores need 
was the answer. ‘‘ Where is the next?” said he ;|Caernarvon, North Wales, says that, while super-| not be more than an inch in diameter; in many 
“Not here,” was again auswered. “The next\intending the firing of some shots in a tunnel,| cases, even half an inch is wide enough. If the 
then” said he; “ Not here either,” was the reply, although he was on the spot in every instance} bore is water-tight, the liquid may be simply 
“Conspiracy, President, conspiracy against you, |immediately after the shots were fired, ata distance 
but we have come to guard you.” ‘Oh, my |of sixty-three yards from the mouth of the tunnel 
good fellows,” said he, “I know I am safe in the |and without any ventilating shaft, he experienced 
midst of you. I have not any fear—go back, my jno iil effects from the fumes from the decomposed 
dear friends, go to your quarters!’ and he went|nitro-glycerine. But in open quarries, at all 
back quietly to bed. ‘The next morning one of/events, there would be no danger to the workmen. 
his generals, the chief among the conspirators, | [t is certain that there is no solid residue left after 
came to the President, (finding that he was dis-jan explosion of this substance ; and hence, in the| dangerous. For shallow bores, cartridges may be 
covered,) and falling at his feet implored his|case of metallic ores, as there is no blackening,| used for the nitro-glycerine; but they are not 
pardon. Petion, in a mild, benign manner,|there can be no difficulty in tracing the course of|necessary. It is not necessary either to be con- 
caused him to rise, saying, ‘General, I did not|the vein; and in the case of rock salt there would) cerned about any water than may be in the bore- 
know you had anything against me. [I have|be no waste. hole ; for if the blasting liquid be poured in, it will 
nothing against you. (Go, go, you have nothing| Nitro-glyccrine has other advantages over, gun-| sink to the bottom, owing to its greater specific 
to fear from me.” He retired on his estates,|powder, when employed in blasting. One of the| gravity. At the extremity of Nobel’s patent fuse 
where the President made him a pension in cou-|most striking is its great rending and eruptive] a percussion-cap is tightly fitted, the explosion of 
sideration of his former services. force compared with its bulk. The expense of|which is communicated to the gunpowder, and 
tae boring in ordinary blasting has hitherto been very| through it to the explosive liquid ; or the explosion 
; n great, being no less than five, ten, or, in very hard! of the percussion-cap is communicated directly to 
Nitro-@lycerine rocks, even twenty times as great as the price of/the nitro-glycerine, when the blasting is done 
(Concluded from page 381.) the gunpowder used. The new blasting material| under water. It should also be mentioned thatthe 
Since the New York, San Francisco, and As-|requires so little boring that it would be more] percussion-cap required is likewise patented by 
piowall explosions, much that is false has been | economical to employ it than gunpowder, even if| A. Nobel ; common caps not being suitable. 


written, and published in newspapers, to the dis-|the latier were gotfor nothing. ‘The average re-| The great mechanical power exerted by nitro- 
credit of nitro-glycerine. The substance is so|sult hitherto has been a saving of fifty to sixty| glycerine is due to the fact that, on being ex- 
peculiarly adapted for the purposes of blasting, 


per cent. on the cost in blasting in quarries, and| ploded, it is completely resolved into gases of var- 
however, that it can well afford to be called ill|thirty to forty per cent. in mines. ious kinds. Gunpowder, in practice, does not be- 
names.’ It is capable of doing more work, and at} ‘The carriage, storing, and handling of nitro-|come wholly transformed into gases, consequently 
less cost, than gunpowder ; and we make bold to|glycerine are in every way safe, when only(the alteration in bulk is not so great asin the case 
say, that it is not more dangerous than that sub-|ordinary care is observed. It has been carried|of nitro-glycerine. Not only is there complete 


stance, if it is as dangerous. It cannot explode|many hundreds of miles—all over Europe, in| transformation of the liquid into gas, but the lat- 
by simple contact with fire; for on applying a|fact—both by water and by land, as ordinary] ter is enormously increased in bulk by rarefaction 
lighted match to it, or by allowing a spark to fall | merchandise, without any disastrous consequences|owing to the heat developod in the explosion 
into it, the nitro-glycerine burns quietly away.\ensuing, the most simple precautions being|being so very great when compared with that of 
It will not explode in the liquid state, until it is|attended to. It has been suggested that the con-| gunpowder explosion. Bulk for bulk, the ex- 
heated to a temperature of about three hundred | cussion of a case of it falling into the hold of the| plosive force of nitro-glycerine is thirteen, that of 
and fifty degrees Fahrenheit, and even then there| Zuropean steamship might have caused the|gunpowder being one; taking equal weights, 
1s no explosion if the substance is freely exposed |dreadful explosion at Aspinwall. But the sub-|nitro-glycerine does eight times as much work 
to the air. To explode nitro-glycerine, it is|stance will not explode in this way. Nitro-glyce-\as gunpowder. One pound of the explosive liquid 
necessary that it should be in a close vessel, orin|rine has been thrown from heights of fifty feet|at present costs as much as seven pounds of gun- 
& confined space: a covering of water is quite|without effect. In Hamburg, it was thrown up| powder, but then it does a great deal more work ; 
sufficient. In illustration of this statement, we|in a rocket, and its fall of more than one thousand in fissured rocks, the nitro-glycerine is calculated 














with soft clay. A paper plug is then pushed 
down nearly to the surface of the nitro.glycerine ; 
a fuse is thrust down to the paper, then a hand- 
ful of gunpowder is thrown in, and the bore is 
tamped with loose sand or clay. The tamping 
should not be hard, as that is both useless and 


From “Cha nber’s Journal.” 





poured in ; if not, it is rendered so by lining it © 
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to be from twenty to thirty times more effective 
than gunpowder. 

We see no good reason why there should be so 
much consternation about the dangerous nature 
of this new explosive material. New York, San 
Francisco, Sydney, Liverpool, and other places 
that have already gained an acquaintance with 
it, by explosions or otherwise, need not fancy 
themselves to be resting on a volcano just ready 


for action, because they may have a few cases of 


it now and then passing through them towards 
their destination in the mining regions ; and, above 
all, it is not desirable, in our opinion, that the 
strong arm of the law should be sought to prevent 
the manufacture and transport of this valuable 
material. It has been abundantly demonstrated 
to be a highly serviceable agent, economizing by 
its use both the labor and capital required in 
blasting operations. Let its transmission, both 
by land and sea, as also its manufacture, be 
regulated; but do not curb and limit the inven- 
tive powers of the human mind, for if they can call 
this powerful substance into being, and apply its 
pent-up force to advantage, they can also suggest 
plans whereby its use may proceed without en- 
tailing either death or danger on any single per- 
son; nay, these are already suggested, and are 
both known and practised by many persons in 
both hemispheres, where the use of nitro-glyce- 
rine is doing much valuable service in an im- 
portant branch of industrial enterprise. 


+2. — 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


There is a pure and peaceful wave, 
That rolls around the throne of love, 
Whose waters gladden as they lave 
The peaceful shores above. 


‘ 


While streams which on that tide depend, 
Steal from those heavenly shores away, 
And on this desert world descend, 
O’er weary lands to stray ; 


The pilgrim, faint, and nigh to sink 
Beneath his load of earthly woe, 
Refreshed beside their verdant brink 

Rejoices in their flow. 


There, O my soul, do thou repair, 
And hover o’er the hallowed spring, 
To drink the crystal wave, and there 
To lave thy wearied wing. 


Then droop that wing, when far it flies 
From human care, and toil, and strife, 
And feed by those still streams that rise 
Beneath the tree of life. 


It may be that the waft of love 
Some leaves on that pure tide has driven, 
Which, passing from the shores above, 
Have floated down from heaven. 


So shall thy wounds and woes be healed 
By the blest virtue that they bring: 
So thy parched lips shall be unsealed 
Thy Saviour’s praise to sing. 


2. 


BE TRUE. 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth would’st teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 

Another’s soul would’st reach ; 
It needs the overflow of heart, 

To give the lips full speech. 


Selected. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
Bonar. 
_——so——————- 
We are placed in this world in order that we 
may know, and love, and serve God. 


THE FRIEND. 
Benjamin Bishop. 
(Continued from page 378.) 
“ The Following Letter was Addressed to a Poor 
Infirm, and nearly Blind Man.” 


“T am very poor, but have great cause to 
be thankful, having much more than I deserve, 
even outwardly as well as inwardly, which 1 be- 
lieve is thy blessed experience also. In trials 
of my faith toward our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and afflictions of the body, [ abound, as 
also I apprehend thou dost ; and what shall we 
say to these things? Can we do better than 
honestly examine ourselves, whether these light 
afflictions which are but for a moment compared 
with eternity, are working the end designed, 
viz. :—that we should rejoice in and over them, 
under an humbling sense of what our holy Redeem- 
er suffered for us? There will be tribulations, 
for the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh; whence it is that they 
who enter into life eternal, come out of great 
tribulation. They do not sink down into despair 
under them, but they rise above them and get the 
victory over them, through faith in Him who 
hath loved us, and seen meet to call us to virtue, 
and to glory, through and over all the power of 
the enemy, in whatever shape he may come. 
Thus it is that in the world we have a conflict ; 
but as Christ exhorted, “ Be of good cheer,” so 
let us, dear friend, be of good cheer, and number 
some of our blessings, for they are too numerous 
to be told, and all of them are the gift of God. 
The apostle Pau] admonishes us to covet earnestly 
the best gifts, and I know none better than a 
grateful heart. It is gratitude which makes the 
host of heaven sing redeeming love and grace; 
without gratitude on earth the greatest blessings 
are turned into curses, for they aggravate our 
guilt; but he that is grateful for all that he en- 
joys is like the earth that receives blessings from 
God, spreading fragrance all around, yielding 
‘bread to the eater, and seed to the sower.’ In 
suffering it gives thanks, because thereby our love 
in all His dispensations is proved, evincing that 
whatever afflictions we patiently endure in remem- 
brance of the sufferings of our ever-blessed Sav- 
iour, will work for us ‘a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory,’ while we look uot at the 
things which are seen, and are temporal, but at 
the things which are not seen, and are eternal. 
Oh! the wonderful love of God in sending His 


beloved Son into the world to die for our sins, to} 


heal us by His stripes, and to give us grace, 
which, if received in faith, prepares all that obey 
its teachings for an admission into those glorious 
mansions, where ‘the wicked cease from troub- 
ling, and the weary are at rest.” Visible things 
are passing away from us, and we ourselves with 
them ; let our hearts therefore be in heaven, then 
no afflictions will be able to separate us from the 
love of God, and communion with Him through 
the Holy Spirit. Our release from the cares of 
life, owing to blindness, gives us many opportu- 
nities to seek after this, and I rejoice in believing 
it is the desire of thy heart to do so. Unto the 
grace of God and to His blessing I commend thee 
with my own soul, and in the love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, I affectionately bid thee farewell.” 

“ To Lord Hill, on behalf of W. B. 

“Ninth month 30th, 1841. 

“Tt is in pure love to the authorities in power 
that I now address our rulers on behalf of private 
W. B., of the 3rd regiment of infaotry, whose 
case has already been laid before you, and who is 
now a sufferer for conscience’ sake towards God, 
under your hand, on board the Jndian sloop ship, 
bound for Calcutta, from whence he is to be for- 


warded to the regiment he enlisted into; when — 


he must, according to the instructions sent unto | 


our friends by order of Lord Hill, inevitably feel — 
the consequence of what is considered in the eye © 
of military law, the heinous crime of insubordi- 
nation. It is ‘righteousness that exalteth a na- 
tion ;’ and when the people shall turn from their 
iniquities, and love the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lamb of God and Prince of Peace, with all their 
hearts, and their neighbours as themselves, then 
they ‘shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruving-hooks, and learn 
war no more.” And my heart’s desire and prayer 
to God for our nation is, that she may not be the 
promoter of the sufferings of the human family, 
but an instrument in the Lord’s hand for the 
promulgation of the gospel of our Lord and Sav. 
iour Jesus Christ, which proclaims ‘ glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth, and good-will 
towards men:’ and this is an individual work 
between God and our souls, who hath spoken by 
his prophet Jeremiah, ‘I will take you one of a 
city, and two of a family, and bring you to Zion.’ 
“In order that Lord Hill and the authorities 
in power may be rightly informed io this very 
important case, it feels a duty incumbent on me 
meekly to present you with a memorial thereof, 
lest through ignorance you should be found even 
to fight against God. Sir William Wane, com- 
mandant of Chatham garrison, has supposed that 
our friends were the promoters, if not the instiga- 
tors, of private W. B.’s insubordination to the 
wilitary law. If this is true, I am the man: but 
the matter is not exactly so. Itis true I have 
encouraged him to obey God rather than man, 
and this is no more than one of the officers did 
when W. B. put the plain question to him, who 
replied, ‘Obey God by all means.’ And Sir 
William Wane himself has borne witness of him, 
that ‘this W. B. will do unto the laying down of 
his life.’ And O! that our nation may not have 
to bear the guilt of a martyr’s blood through your 
hands. But I am not the instigator of W. B.’s 
insubordination, for this thing isof God. W.B. 
came with scruples of conscience on his mind, 
and as he opened them to me, I advised him ac- 
cording to the wisdom given unto meat the time, 
how to obtain that peace which ‘the world can 
neither give nor take away.’ And this I have 
further to say, that we who are believers in Christ 
Jesus as the Saviour of the soul, are soldiers as 
well as you. The Prince of Peace, the Lord of 
lords, and King of kings, is our Law-giver, and 
our Judge, before whom all armies and fleets, 
with all their glory, power and might, are but as 
the drop of a bucket, and from Him we have @ 
law, and by His law we ought meekly and pa- 
tiently to suffer, even unto death, whatever mea 
are permitted to do unto us. May the King im- 
mortal, the ovly wise God our Saviour, guide you 
by His counsels, and gently lead you from war and 
bloodshed, step by step, until He make you the 
instruments in His hand for the promotion of 
peace and happiness throughout the whole ual 
verge.” 
“To 
“ Seventh month, 1842. 
“Thou, my beloved Friend, hast for some time 
felt near my heart, and I do desire according to 
my measure, to be thy companion in the deeps. 
Well, suppose we are in the deeps, with the 
weeds wrapt around our heads, and the earth with 
her bars about us, the Lord on high is mightier 
than the noise of many waters, yea, than the 
mighty floods which Satan is casting out of his 
mouth to destroy us, and He will with the tem 
tation make a way for our escape. Then we Wi 








east our anchor of hope, in faith on the Lord|the nerve stimulated again at the same place as 
Jesus, and we shall ride out every storm; and if|before, the second curve will be found to corres- 


at last we get safe on shore in the realms of eter- 
nal peace and blessedness, though it be on broken 

ieces of the ship with the loss of all but our 
| it will be enough. If at any time thou feel 
thy mind so drawn, a few lines from thee in the 
savour of Life will be very precious to me, though 
it be by way of correction, for ‘to the hungry 
soul every bitter thing is sweet.’ Our Beloved 
will not always be unto us as a fountain sealed, a 
spring shut up: after He has tried us, and we 
abide faithful, He will bring us forth as gold. 
And it ariseth in me to say unto thee in the fear 
of the Lord, thou hast compassed this mountain 
long enough. ‘ Loose thyself from the bands of 
thy neck, O captive daughter of Zion, for great 
is the Holy One in the midst of thee.’ ‘ His 
greatness is unsearchable, and His ways past find- 
ing out,’ but they are revealed unto babes and 
sucklings. My love flows to your whole circle. 





pond exactly with the first. If, now, the exper- 
iment is so changed that the nerve at one trial is 
stimulated at a point near the muscle, and at 
another at a point the most distant possible from 
the muscle, the curves traced will no louger cor- 
respond, But will be separated by an interval de- 
termined by the difference in time required for 


mation, where the Lamb will lead unto living 
fountains of waters, and God shall wipe all tears 
from the eyes. 

Be, then, persuaded, dear young people, to seck 
the Lord, through obedience tu the reproofs and 
visitations of His living, saving spirit, now in 
your early years. It has been said, that the blos- 
soms of conviction wust soon set in fruit, or fall 
to the ground. And oh! the hardness of heart, 


the transmission of the nervous force over two 
different distances. By using an electric light, 
and throwing a highly magnified image upon a 
screen, these differences were made visible to an 
andience in the lecture-room of the Royal Insti- 
tution. 


and the deceitfulness of sin, with which Satan 
beguiles those who put off, neglect, and finally 
reject those strivings of Divine grace—* The still 
small voice” of the pleading Saviour ; for, 

‘‘____ no plainer truth appears, 

Than our most important are our earliest years.” 

Light moves at the rate of 300,000,000 metres} ‘ Mary Post was born in London, in the year 
per second, sound in air at 832, and acannon ball/1703. Her disposition was amiable, inclined to 
at 552 metres persecond. Nerve force, measured |religious thoughtfulness, and her deportment 
by the above method, is found to move only at grave and sober beyond her years. Through sub- 
the rate of about 28 metres, or 1,092 inches per| mission to the operations of divine grace, she be- 
second. Assuming the distance from the brain | eame an example of humility and of plainness in 


May we all be secking day by day to be found of|to the muscles on the sole of the fodt at 60 inches |dress and address, manifesting a dislike to every 


our Lord, walkers in the New Jerusalem, the 
Holy City, whose inhabitunts sce each other in 
the Light, and feel each other in the Life of the 
Lamb, and through Him, and with Him, reign 
on the earth, over all blackness, and darkness, 
and tempest, and the voice of words, and over 
death and hell itself. Is it not time, my dear 
friend, to awake as out of sleep, to put on thy 
beautiful garments and thy strength, and to come 
forth in meekness and Jove, and mount upwards? 
Is it not written, ‘Though ye have lien among 
the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove 
covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow 
gold?’ Thou wilt say, this can only be done 
through the Refiner with His fining pot, and His 
furnace. True, but we are apt to complain,—to 
remember God, His greatness, and His holiness, 
and be troubled. But let our spirits make dili- 
gent search. ‘Will the Lord cast off for ever; 
will he be favourable no more?’ Let us remem- 
ber the years of the right hand of the Most High ; 
for if, whilst we were sinners, Christ died for 
us, how much more will He nat with Him freely 
give us all things? And who, and what shall 
separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord? What though our walls 
are broken down, and our gates consumed with 
fire ; what though there is much rubbish, and the 
strength of the burden-bearers of many in Judah 
is decayed, and the nobles put not their hand to 
the work, yet in the name of the Lord our God, 
let us arise and do that which our hand findeth 
to do. Remember Nehemiah, thank God, and 
take courage ; for ‘do not I fill heaven and earth, 
saith the Lord?” ' 
(To be continued.) 


The Rate of Motion of Nervous Force.—The 
quickness with which motion follows will, and 
perception touch, has generally been assumed tu 
be immeasurable, though the astronomers long 
since learned that two persons observing simul- 
taneously, recorded the transit of a star at different 
times, in consequence of the different rates at 
which sensations, perceptions, volitions, and mo- 
tions succeeded each other in the observers. Du 
Bois Raymond has recently made an attempt to 
measure the rapidity of the transmission of nervous 
force, by causing a muscle, when it contracts 
, under the influence of a stimulus applied to 
@ nerve, to move an index which traces a 
curve on a revolving cylinder or a plate of 
smoked glass moving at a uniform rate. If 
the nerve going toa muscle be stimulated ata 
certain point and the curve traced, and then the 





the transmission of a volition or a sensitive im-|appearance of pride and of finery in apparel. 
pression through that distance, would require a/The sweetness of her temper and the solidity of 
little more than the one-cighteenth of a second. | her manners, rendered her company pleasant and 
This is not far from the speed of an express train. | instructive, and endeared her to her friends. 
He found that the rate of transmission was ma-| “When about eight years of age, visiting one of 
terially influenced by changes of temperature, the| her acquaintances who was much attached to her, 
curves traced by the index being much wider/and who indulged in gaiety of apparel, she said 
apart when the nerve was cooled down by ice|to her, ‘Anna, what signify these fine things thou 
than when left at the temperature of the room.—/hast on? They will not carry thee to heaven.’ 
Nation. To which her friend answered, ‘ Pride is not in 
the things; it is in the heart.’ ‘ But,’ said Mary, 
; ‘if your minds were not proud, you would not 
The Juvenile Column, No, 16. |wear them.’ She sna to oe mother, that 
MARY POST. she greatly wondered at the pride she observed in 
The following account of Mary Post, is taken|some of the youth who professed to be Friends, 
from Youthful Piety, pp. 12 to 14. Though but|adding, ‘I hope I shall never be like them.’ Her 
little beyond infantile years, this dear child’s ex-|mother said, ‘I hope thou never wilt be like 
ample, as well as precept, holds out the precious, |them, but be an orderly child, that thou mayest 
stirring invitation, not only to those of like age|be in favor with God ;’ at which Mary wept and 
but older,— Be ye therefore followers of God/jsaid, ‘If I should love fine things, I must alter 
as dear children.” There is something peculiarly|much ; what signify fine things when folks come 
sweet and engaging iu witnessing the leavening | to die ?’ 
operation of Divine Grace upon the gentle and} ‘The day before she was taken ill, she was 
tender feelings at this susceptible age. Habits|sent on an errand, and her brother having lately 
have not become rigid. Sin has not hardened|come from the country, she desired him to go 
the heart. The customs of the world, with its|with her, which he refused. She stood by him 
sin-pleasing pleasures, have not beguiled from the|awhile, and then with a serious countenance said, 
simplicity that is in Christ. Oh! that this aus.|‘ Wilt thou not go with me? It may be, the next 
picious and blooming period, might in all our|time thou comest up, thou mayest not have a 
young readers be primarily dedicated to the honor |sister to go with.’ 
and service of that dear Saviour, who died for; ‘In the time of her sickness, being in pain, 
little children as well as for all; that they might|she often said, with uplifted hands, ‘OQ! dear 
give their hearts and affections, as first fruits unto} Lord, if thou seest fit, give me a little ease;’ and 
Him who loves them, who woos them by the ten-| again, ‘I had rather die than live: through merey 
derest pleadings of His Holy Spirit, and is call-|I am not afraid to die; I shall go to rest, where 
ing to glory and virtue. Be assured, there can/I shall feel no more pain.’ 
be no more propitious season. None in which; ‘ Her mother standing by her and sorrowing 
it is so easy to yield to, to seek, and to serve the|at the prospect of her dissolution, the child said 
Lord. There is much truth in the little verse: |to hee, ‘ Mother, do not cry; let us be contented; 
“Twill save us from a thousand snares the Lord can lay me low, and He can raise me 
PL. ponies young; mit. If I were dead He can raise me again,’ 
ill preserve euowing years, ‘Through the mercy of God she was prepared 
And make our virtue strong. for death, and rebut auxious to dic sadlan to 
rest, her mother said to her, ‘Why art thou so 
earnest to die? the Lord edn ease thee of thy pain 
and give thee thy life.’ She replied, ‘ I must die 
once ; and if I recover now I may be sick again; 
and I had rather die while I am young. If l 
should live until I am older, the devil might 
tempt me to be naughty, and I might offend the 
Lord. Iam not afraid to die; through merey I 
shall be love. ‘ He shall gather the lambs with|shall go to my rest. . If I live I am satisfied, and 
His arm, and carry them in His bosom,” and bejif I die I am satisfied. I am willing to die. I 
their ever-present Friend, that sticketh closer|had rather die than live.’ 
than a brother, in every eae ead and trial of} ‘Expressing a wish to see her brother, her 


—__> oa 


For “The Friend.” 


And where the infantile or youthful covenant is 
made and kept to, with an omniscient, all-merci- 
ful Father, He in tenderest pity and most engag- 
ing love will not be backward in fulfilling His 
part. These, He will cause to sit under His 
shadow with great delight, and His fruit shall be 
sweet to their taste. He will bring such to the 
banqueting house, where His banner over them 


index be carried back ‘to the starting point, and |time, unto that exceeding joyful end and consum-/ mother said she would send for him ; but inquired 
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390 THE FRIEND. 


what she desired to say to him, in case a change| operations of the society. It is supposed that the 
should take place before he arrived. She replied,/calls for means having been made heretofore 
‘If I can speak, I will bid him be a good boy, 
and fear God, that he may go to God Almighty.’ 
‘A little while before her death, she lamented 
that people should be taking pleasure and not con- 
sidering the love of God to their souls; and the 
last words she was heard to express were, ‘ Dear 
Lord God Almighty, open the door.’ In this 
heavenly frame of mind she departed to her ever- 
lasting rest, aged about eight years.” 


———_—_~+> es —_- 





our testimonies as to have merited the censure of 
disownment. 
chiefly in the winter, liberal minded contributors} Assuredly the persons who can doubt this, have 
have not reflected on the difference existing be-|either forsaken or have never known the true 
tween our operations and expenditures now and |ground of fellowship in a society raised up by the 
formerly. These friends of the freedmen will|Head of the Church, to revive the ancient purity 
only need to be reminded, how much better ajand simplicity, and to maintain a faithful tattle 
thing may be done in the right time, than if it be| mony to the spirituality of the new dispensation. 
left a little too late. So, likewise, there are in some places members 
who profess a concern lest the dulness of silent 
meetings should drive our young people to socie- 
ssiiateintians ties where a sermon and the singing of hymns 
z For “The Friend.” | are always to be heard, and many schemes are 
Thoughts for the Times—No. 36. suggested for preventing this defection, by ren- 
A society or institution marked by great dis-|dering our meetings more interesting and attrac- 
tinctive principles, because of which, it separated |tive. Some profess to have discovered an essen- 
from other bodics—must, if it is true to itself,|tial difference between teaching and preaching, 
carry them out into consistent practice. There/and suggest the appointment of persons who shall 
are two such principles or doctrines which espe-|regularly teach in our meetings for worship, and 
cially characterize the Society of Friends. One|whose duties shall somehow be distinct from those 
is that of the. Divine inspeaking word—the in-|of ministers of the Gospel; while some propose 
shining light that has been so often and so much |that the Holy Scriptures be always read in our 
insisted on in these columns. The other is the|meetings for worship. In the same quarter the 
completion, and fulfilment, and consequent abro-|singing of hymns seems to be a regular part of 
gation of the typical rites and sacrifices of the| worship in some families, and the First-day school 
Jewish law, by the sacrilice once for all without|for Bible classes, and various organizations for 
the gates of Jerusalem, of Him the great antitype, |teaching and for rekindling the decaying flame of 
the mediator of the new covenant, the High Priest |religion, are advocated and practised. 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec. The} All these projects betray a want of belief in, or 
Jewish sabbath—the baptism with water—the|comprehension of our own first principles, and a 
order of priesthood—the feast of the Passover—| desire to keep up our organization as a power and 
all that handwriting of ordinances which were ajan influence in the community. But however 
shadow of things to come and which He nailed|they may get up an external show of worship and 
to the cross. All these being uo longer binding, |an appearance of religious activity and prosperity, 
they who are dead with Christ to the rudiments|they will utterly fail in rebuilding the Society 
of the world are no more subject to ordinances|upon its ancient foundation. Should they ac- 
after the commands and doctrines of men. complish their ends, they will have pulled down 
So completely do these two branches of chris-|the ancient fabric, and though they busy them- 
tian “belief interlock, that it may be doubted|selves with a tower which they think will reach 
whether any person was ever thoroughly convinced jto heaven, they will find that their building is on . 
of and converted to the former, who did not also|the sand and will crumble to pieces, “and they 
accept the latter in its completeness. When,|themselves will wither, wither, wither.” 
therefore, members in profession with us, regard} ‘ We have a zeal among us,” said Sarah Grubb 
the first-day of the week, as the continuation of!in 1834, “which draws from the influence and 
the Jewish sabbath, and made holy by Divine] motions of the inward anointing into creaturely 
command, they forget that if any of the ordinan-|activity ; and we are so blind in many instances 
ces of the law—not, by their very nature, obliga-jas to mistake Babylon’s streams, ‘ where go the 
tory on all mankind—be now binding on chris-|gallant ships and the galleys with oars,’ for the 
tians, then is not the handwriting of ordinances|‘ place of broad rivers and streams,’ where none 
nailed tothe cross. The reasons are unanswera-|of these are found. Our predecessors suffered 
ble for observing it as a day of rest and of public|much in avowing the leadings of the spirit of 
worship, but they do not touch the question of its|T'ruth, which brought them away from all will- 
of the “Slave Power’ is still upon the freedman, | sacredness above other days. |worship; shall we, with impunity trample upon 
secking to Webar him from the enjoyment of the) So likewise, he who submits to the rite of water|the testimonies of the everlasting gospel, which 
rights which the law of the land has accorded| baptism or partakes in the ceremony called the|they embraced at the risk of the loss of property, 
him. The education which we seek to give him|Lord’s supper—those faint types of the baptism|personal liberty, and life itself; and which they 
is held up to public opinion as an odious encroach-|of the Holy Spirit, and of the awful mystery of| maintained through the hottest persecution. Our 
ment upon “ State-rights.” Instances of brutality| partaking of the blood and body of Christ, the| Society has thus stood-on higher ground than any . 
and injustice multiply ; and ministers of religion|holiest privilege of the true disciple—without|of those around ; shall we descend to the level of 
are stigmatized as guilty of propagating the heresy) which he cannot have life—will find in the end |things in the religious world (at large,) or shall 
of social equality. We have good reason to be-| that he has mistaken the shadow for the substance.|we profess more full light on the truths of the 
lieve that many who formerly held slaves, and|‘ For we certainly know,” says Robert Barclay, | gospel than was their experience, and so deceive 
still employ the same, now that government au-|“that the day is dawned in which God hath ourselves? Surely, they did come to the meridian 
thority is fairly established, vent their chagrin in/arisen and hath dismissed all those ceremonies|brightness of this last and most glorious day and 
abusing the freedman because he is such—such|and rites, and is only to be worshipped in spirit, | dispensation, and to the summit of that holy moun- 
a hateful object—a “free nigger.”’ These out-|and that he appears to them who wait upon him ;|tain, where nothing shall hurt or destroy, and 
rages have grown with the recent increase of dis-|and that to seek God in these things, is, with|unto which all nations of the earth shall flow. 
loyal feeling; and as this fecling continues to| Mary at the sepulchre, to seek the living among| With all the prying wisdom of this present age, 
rise, so must rise our liberality and our endurance|the dead ; for we know tbat he is risen and re-|we shall find nothing beyond what these deat 
in true christian fortitude, to shield and to en-| vealed in spirit, leading his children out of these|servants of the Lord were privileged to obtain.” 
lighten the down-pressed and patient children of|rudiments, that they may walk with him in his} Let all, then, who truly desire the prosperity of 
Africa. light ; to whom be glory forever. Amen.” our Society, seek to know for themselves the - 
Feeling the impending necessity for sustaining} Among the many painful signs of decay and |leadings and pointings of the Holy Spirit. Be- 
the engagements and operations as stated in our| degeneracy in our Society, it is not the least, that|ginning in obedience to its Divine inspeaking 
reports, the Executive Board, upon an impromptu/in certain places some of its members submit to| word, which warns, or reproves, or consoles; the 
suggestion of a member, raised by contribution, | the rite of baptism, and partake of what is called |life of religion will grow and strengthen in the 
in one of its meetings lately held, (which was not| “the communion,” and the question is seriously|inner man, and when we assemble with our breth- 
numerously attended) $1500(?) to keep up the] agitated whether in thus doing, they so far violate|ren for Divine worship, the same Holy Spirit will 

















Y. WARNER. 
Germantown, 7th mo. 26th, 1866. 







For “The Friend.” 
Another Appeal for the Freedmes. 


Under date of 5th ult., Friends’ Freedmen’s 
Association called for aid in this language : “After 
serious consideration, the Board.did not feel pre- 
pared to discourage any of its committees from 
continuing, or if way open for it, extending their 
labours ; believing that a simple statement of the 
want of funds, would be sufficient to induce early 
and liberal contributions.” 

To the above, a few considerations are added 
on individual responsibility. 

Our educational operations having been much 
and successfully extended, the preparations to 
carry them on should be commensurate, methodi- 
eal and timely. It will not do to wait the coming 
of cold weather, to stir up hearts for bencficence ; 
and then hunt up teachers, select the right ones, 
engage and locate them in due season for their 
work. We must engage them now and fit up the 
school-buildings now. We are, from lack of 
means, seriously embarrassed in this most im- 
portant branch of the great business, viz., the 
selection of competent teachers ; and have already 
refused some whom we would have most gladly 
accepted had we the funds at command to sustain 
us. It is proper to say that the Instruction Com- 
mittee made an earnest effort to secure the ser- 
vices of the right sort of teachers; and have 
several such still awaiting answers. It would be 
a circumstance much to be regretted if these can- 
not be retained for want of funds; especially if 
we find that after a losing delay, the cost of pro- 
curing and locating many indifferent ones will be 
not materially less, whilst the amount and kind 
of work done by the latter will be far less in ac- 
cordance with our wishes, our professions, and 
the ultimate benefit of the work. 

Another consideration is gaining force with 
the development of the day, viz: the hard hand 
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guard the thoughts of the obedient and watchful, |half-crown he will do a balf-crown’s worth of| with irresistible arguments. So'the firm set every 
and teach him how to pray. Whether such meet- work, and a crown’s worth for a crown ; and if he} man and boy a daily task, and allowed a stipu- 
ings be passed in silence, or whether the Holy can perform this last amount of labour in a day|lated sum for all the over-work he performed. 
Head calls for utterance from his anointed ser-|without detriment to his physical constitution, it) This policy took effect upon every one of them; 
vants; the solemn religious feeling will spreadjis a great and equal advantage to both parties/and, to a certain extent, made free men of them 
from mind to wind, till the whole assembly be|that he should labour and earn at this rate. Forjall. For they bent to their slave-tasks with as 
covered with it as with a mantle. All the contri-}many years past many slave-holders in the United| much energy and awbition as if they were paid 
vances of the busy imagination of man can never States have recognized and adopted this principle. for their performance, although they did not re- 
come near the holy peace and serenity of seasons They found it necessary to a right issue of their|ceive a farthing for it. The sooner these tasks 
like these, and thus, and thus only, can the ancient balance-sheets, to get out of their slave-labourers were done, the sooner and longer would they be 
authority and glory of our meetings be known. | all the work they could safely and continuously|able to work for wages. Thus they carned from 
oe perform. The driver’s lash could not bring into|four shillings to sixteen shillings a week for 
q For “The Friend.” ‘action the latent capacities of their strength.|themselves. The manager told me that they 
Proper Compensation Profitable. The dull, dumb drudgery of unrequited toil did} would labour as long as lie would let the gas burn 
Extract from Elihu Burritt’s “‘ Walk from Lon-|not ‘ pay’ in field or factory, especially in the lat-| fur them of a night. With these extra earnings 
don to Land’s End and Back.”’ ter. So, many a planter, and two manufacturers! they clothed themselves well, and had most of the 
‘‘ A little way from the inn one of the men who |to one planter, resorted to the piece-work policy.| comforts of the better class of free white laborers ; 
had come in for shelter was at work trimming a|They put the slaves they owned or hired under the/ while at the same time the employers got out of 
hedge by the road-side ; and I stopped and had|stimulus of proportionate or graduated compen-|them full fifty per cent. more work daily than 
a talk with him on the condition of the farm-jsation, the most sure, safe and vigorous impulse|they could have been made to perform under 
laborers generally in that part of the country.|that can be applied to human sinews. And noj forced and unrequited toil. 
He was about fifty years of age, a respectable and|plauter had on his estate, and no manufacturer (To be concirded.) 
intclligent-looking man, who felt himself rather|had in his factory a slave, man, woman or child, 
favored in his circumstances. His children were|who did vot feel and obey the impulse of a new| xplorations in Syria.—The report of M. E. 
all grown up and able to carn their own living./motive to increased exertion. Ten years ago, I/G. Rey, to the Minister of Public Instruction, of 
He had eight shillings a week, which was the|saw the working of this principle in different) his scientific mission in the north of Syria, has 
ordinary wages all the year round, except in hay-| phases of its influence in the Southern States.|just been published in Paris. M. Rey was sept 
ing, when another shilling was added. The far- |The first experiment I witnessed was in the large|in 1854 to Syria to study the military movements 
mers of that section generally did not like to give |tobacco factories in Richmond, Virginia; estab-| of the etusaders, and the geography and archmol- 
piece-work, by which the laborers might earn so!lishments conducted on a very extensive scale,|ogy of the mountains of the Ausaries, and of the 
much as to make them discontented with their|involving the outlay of a great amount of capital.| regions lying in the pachalic of Aleppo, on the 
regular wages. He had been working on the same |In the first factory I visited, there were employed| right bank of the Orontes, and between that river 
estate for thirty years, under three different hold-|over one hundred men and boys, all slaves. It}and the Euphrates. This region, of great im- 
ers. He had been married thirty years, and in|was about six P. M., in June, avn hour at which| portance, had been but little visited, and the few 
all that time had never had a piece of fresh beefjeven in free-labour establishments the hands|travellers who had been there had not observed 
or mutton cooked under his roof. His family| would be on the point of leaving off work. But}the country with great care. The American 
being small, he had a bit of bacon two or three|every wan and boy of these coloured labourers| missionaries, Eli Smith and Thompson, traversed 
times a week ; had never received any parish belp,|was working as at a wager; and they were per-|the region between 1848 and 1852, and Dr. 
although he had buried one wife, and had had/forming all the operations, even those requiring|Smith collected geographical notes of great in- 
considerable sickness in the house. It was im-|the nicest judgment of the eye and skilful mani-/ terest, which he forwarded to Karl Ritter; but 
possible for him to lay by anything for old age.|pulation, by themselves, without apparent super-| since his death they seem lost toscience. Arriv- 
Were it not for their extra carnings in harvesting, {vision or suggestion on the part of any white fore-|ing in Syria in August, 1864, M. Rey met Lieut. 
they could not pay their rent. His son-in-lay|man. I was surprised at this industrial phenome-| Vignes, the companion of the Duc de Luynes, and 
had six children, all too young to earn anything|non. I had expected to see the dullest, the most| immediately set about his explorations. His first 
in the field ; and he had to feed, clothe and house |stupid and stolid labour eVer performed by human) discovery was of the ruins of the temples of 





the whole family out of eight shillings a week. 
They were obliged to live entirely on bread, for 
they could not afford to have cheese with it. Take 
out eighteenpence a week for rent, and as much 
for fuel, candles, clothes and a little tea, sugar or 
treacle, and there were only five shillings left for 
food for eight mouths. They must eat three times 
a day, which made twenty-four meals to be got out 


|bande 5 and could not withhold an expression of| Jupiter, which had been merely mentioned by 


wonder at what I witnessed. The manager let 
| me into the secret of this extraordinary activity 
jin a few words. All these men and boys were 
working under an inspiration that thrilled and 
filled every sincw. For the hour they were free 
men. The stimulus of free labour was upon them, 
doubled by proportionate compensation. 


Lieut. Walpole, and which were situated in the 
midst of -the Ausaries mountains, the ancient 
| Bargylus, at a place called Hosn Souleiman, on 
the site of the ancient Baetocete. The enclosure 
of the temple is 144 metres long by 90 metres 
wide and in-shape approaches the trapezium. 


I wish/It is the best preserved specimen of sacred en- 


of about eightpence, which was only a third of ajevery farmer in England could have seen that/closures. It is built of gigautic blocks. There 


penny for each. How could a man buy bacon or 
cheese at that rate ? 


jsight. 
these slaves. 


The proprietors of the factory did not own) are four entrances to the enclosure. 


On one of 


They were all hired of planters and|the piers of that which faces the north-east are 


‘Tt does really seem a short-sighted policy to|other owners residing in distant parts of the State,| two inscriptions : the first in Greek, recounts the 
say nothing of moral principle and sentiment, on |some several hundred miles from Richmond; who|donations made to the temples by a king of 
the part of the farmers who constitute the majority |received on an average per head as much per week’ Seleucis ; the second, in Latin, the restoration of 


in these rural districts, to keep down the price of 
labor to this low level. They are sure in the end 
to pay for it dearly in the rates for the poor, when 


\as the wages of the agricultural labourers in Eng- 
land. Nor was thisall. The employers not only 
paid the owners from £20 to £30 a year for the 





|its revenues during the Roman period. In the 
|middle of the enclosure rises a temple of the 
Tonic order, which seems never to have been 


the men are too old and infirm to work. For my |slave hands, but also had to house, feed and clothe| completely finished ; in front of the peristyle is 
part, I cannot understand this policy, considered |them, and pay the expense of their conveyance|an altar, which probably was covered with bronze. 


from the narrowest point of self-interest. It seems 
like ‘robbing Peter to pay Paul’ without even a 
pecuniary motive to the theft. Or, in other 
words, like paying back to an invalid pauper what 
was robbed from him at the plough and sickle in 
his middle manhood. I am persuaded that every 
able-bodied field-hand in England is able to per- 
form a daily amount of labor for which his em- 
ployer could afford to pay him four shillings, or 
ninety-six cents. What he does now is no meas- 
ure of what he could perform under the stimulus 





to and fro. Here then were a hundred slaves, 
hired to perform mere slave-labour at a cost of 
from £40 to £50 a year, including keep, Xe. 
Here was a great factory, with costly machinery, 
with a vast amount of capital invested in raw 
tobacco. Now what? This, most clearly and ine- 
vitably ;—that factory, machinery and capital, 
could not be worked toa profit on sheer, hopeless, 
spiritless slave-labour. Some influence must be 
brought to bear upon those hands that should 


(From this place M. Rey went to Hamath, visiting 
several ruined temples on his way. At Selmich, 
on the right bank of the Orontes, he found several 
Coptic inscriptions full of interest, dating from 
the early years of the Hegira. Selmich appears 
to have been built by Mussulmans on the site of 
a Byzantine city, probably Jrenopolis. Among 
other places M. Rey visited Membidj, the ancient 
Hierapolis, situated in a rocky plain about six 
miles from the Euphrates. Here stood the tem- 


make them produce fifty per cent. more work|ple in which, according to Lucian, the rites 
of a compensation proportioned to his work. daily than could be forced out of them under the| mentioned in his treatise “De Dea Syria’’ were 
Unless all the fundamental notions of equity and/lash. The ledger unfortunately was the Bible|solemnized. On reaching the centre of the ruins, 


i justice are turned upside down in his mind, fora'that preached the doctrine, but it urged the policy| he was 


struck at once with the topography of the 
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sanctuaries as described by the Greek author. 
To the west of the city may still be seen, half dried 
up, the lake in which the sacred fish were kept. 
It was on its banks that took place the ceremony of 
the descent into the lake, of which Lucian gives 
such a curiousaccount. A little further on is the 
hillon which stood the temple, of which nothing 
remains except a few shapeless fragments. Several 
Arab inscriptions were found ; and in the midst 
of the ruins of the temple a stela, in lava, repre- 
senting the Goddess of Syria, seated on a throne, 
supported by two lions, and conforming, in all 
respects, to the description of Lucian. Fever 
compelled M. Rey to return, leaving incomplete 
the map of the northern part of the mountains of 
the Ausaries. He was, however, enabled to com- 
plete his studies of the epoch of the crusades, and 
to elucidate many points in the territorial and 
military organization of the christian principali- 
ties of Syria during the Middle Ages.— Nation. 

Some religious persons are willing enough to 
accept of Christ’s death, but will not hear of the 
possibility of a death unto sin. How can we be 
one with Christ till we are divorced from his 
enemy—sin. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 4, 1866. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


The Ailantic Cable —On the morning of the 27th ult., 
the laying of the Atlantic cable by the Great Eastern 
was completed to Lleart’s Content, Newfoundland, and 
the telegraphic communication with Ireland was found 
to be perfect. The whole distance run was 1669 nauti- 
cal miles, and the length of cable paid out 1864 miles, 
the slack being nearly 12 per ceut. Cyras W. Field 
immediately transmitted th» following message to the 
President of the United States: “ The Atlantic Cable 
was successfully completed this moruing. I hope that 
it will prove a blessing to Englund and the United 
States, and increase the intercourse between our own 
country and the eastern hemisphere;” to which the 
President returned a message of congratulation. C. W. 
Field informs the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, that as soon as the vessels had renewed their 
supplies of coul, it was intended to proceed to the spot 
where the cable was lost last year, and if the attempts 
to recover it.shou!¢ be successful, it would be spliced 
to new-cable on board the Great Kastern, which would 
thén return to Heart’s Content. [He expresses the hope 
that within two weeks a second line will be in opera- 
tion across the Atlantic. , 

Forwicy.— News by the Teiegraph.—The London Times 
of 7th month 27th, says of the Atlantic Telegraph: “ It 
is a great work, the stay of the age and nations, and 
they who have achieved it deserve to be honored as the 
benefactors of their race.” A treaty of peace has been 
signed between Austria and Prussia, A previous tele- 
gram says that a five days armistice between Austria 
and Prussia commenced at noon on the 23d. A severe 
naval.engagement took place on the 20th, off the island 
of Lissa, in the Adriatic, betwecn the fleets of Austria 
and Ituly, in which the latter were defeated, with the 
loss of four iron-clad vessels blown up or sunk by the 
Austrians, On the 22d there was another engagement 
between the Piussians and the Austrians, in which the 
latter claimed the victory. The Earl of Shaftesbury 
had protested in the House of Commons against the 
holding of reform meetings. There have been riots in 
London on account of the refusal of the government to 
allow the reform mectings to be held in Hyde Park. 

A London dispatch of 7th mo. 28th states, that the 
peace preliminaries between the contending Powers 
were progressing, but no details bad been received. On 
the 27th the Queen of England sent a message of con- 
gratulation to the President of the United States, to 
which the latter replied on the 30th. Consols, on the 
28th, 88}. U.S, 5-20's, 694. Middling Orleans cotton, 
14}d. 

News by Steamer to the 20th.—The Liverpool cotton 
market had declined jd. in the week. Fair New Orleans 
16d, Fair uplends, 15d ; middling do. 133d. Breadstuffs 
very dull. Consols, 88} a 88)d. U.S, 5-20’s,70. A 
few cases of cholera have appeared in Liverpool. 


The Russian papers speak strongly against any in-|courts are to be regulated by its provisions, although it 
terference of France in German matters. Prussia offi-|is known to be the law of the nation. They conse- 
cially denics any intention of annexing Bohemia and |quently still discriminate against the freedmen in their 
Moravia, «s such annexation would place obstacles in |applications of law and their decisions and sentences, 
the way of the assembling of a German Parliameat.| Arkansas,—In many parts of this State the testimony 
The Morning Post says, “ France has decided to avoid jof freedmen against whites is still excluded from courts 
any concentration of troops on her frontiers towards of justice, and county clerks and recorders refuse to re- 
the seat of war, so anxious is the emperor to avoid the | ceive and record marriage certificates of coloured people, 
slightest indication of France being dragged into mili-|In other portions of the State testimony is heard in 
tary activity.” A Prussian official gazette says, the|courts of justice without regard to the colour of the 


treaty of alliance between Prussia and Italy declares 
that neither party shall conclude either a peace or 
armistice, without the consent of the other. The Prus- 
sian army occupied Frankfort on the 16th. A contri- 
bution of 6,000,000 florins was levied upon the city 
towards the maintenance of the troops. 

Unirep States.— Congress.—On the afternoon of the 
28th ult., the first session of the Thirty-ninth Congress 
terminated. A large amount of business was crowded 
into the last days of the session, but a small portion of 
which can be noticed in our summary. The two Sena- 
tors elect from Tennessee were adwmitted, after some 
difficulty in the case of one of them who, though a loyal 
man, had held office as judge under the rebel authori- 
ties. The members of the two Houses, just before ad- 
journment, passed the Civil Appropriation bill, with 
amendments increasing their compensation to five thou- 
sand dollars each per annum, with the addition of 
mileage, and providing for the payment of additional 
bounties to soldiers. Each man who enlisted for a 
period of not less than three years, and has received a 
bounty of $100, and no more, is to be paid an additional 
bounty of $100; and the soldier who enlisted for two 
years, and is entitled to a government bounty of $50— 
is to be paid an additional bounty of $50. The House 
of Representatives, by a unanimous vote, passed a bill 


=|more effectually to preserve the neutral relations of the 


United States. The present neutrality laws are modi- 
fied and made to accord with those of Great Britain. 
The session just closed has been an interesting and im- 
portant one. 


ment have been resulted. 
stanced the great Civil Rights bill, which declares al] 
native-born coloured people to be citizens of the United 
States, qualified to hold property, and to be equal before 
the law with all other classes. The bill to continue 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and extend its operations, en- 
sares the means of protecting the rights there granted, 
and of preventing the persecution of the coloured race 
by those who would still desire to deprive them of their 
natural rights. The new Homestead law is wisely de- 
signed to people the wild and unsettled wastes of the 
cotton States with industrious small farmers, white and 
coloured, owning their own farms and not overawed by 
the great planters. The new Internal Revenue law re- 


try. During this protracted session many of the mem- 
bers of Congress have suffered from impaired health, 


Though much time was doubtless wasted | 
in unprofitable debate, not a few measures of vital mo- | 


Among them may be in-| 





witness. 


Louisiana.—A savage and disgraceful riot took place 
in New Orleans on the 30th, in consequence of the re- 
assembling of the Union Convention of 1864. A large 
number of coloured persons were in procession with a 
flag, and drums beating, when they were attacked by 
the rioters and dispersed. A considerable number of 
the negroes were killed during the riot. General Baird 
has placed the city under martial law. 

St. Louis.—The population of this city, according to 
a recent census, is 204,327. 

The Wheat Crop.—The abstract of returns for the 7th 
month, issued from the Department of Agriculture, give 
a more favorable view than that of the month previous.- 
It is believed the total aggregate yield of wheat will 
amount to about 85 per cent. of an average crop, and 
the quality is said to be better than last year. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 30th. New York.—American gold 148. U. 8. 
sixes, 1881, 109}; ditto, 5-20, 1063. Superfine State 
and western flour, $5.90 a $7.45. Shipping Ohio, $8.85 
a $9.90. Baltimore, fair to extra, $9.60 a $11. Wheat 
inactive and prices uncertain. lowa oats, 85; Penna. 
60 a 65; western, 45 a 50 cts. Cotton, 37 a 39 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $6.87 a $7.50; family 
and fancy brands, $8.50 to $14. Spring wheat, $2.20. 
New Del. red wheat, $2.60 a $2.65. Rye, $1.° Yellow 
corn, 95 cts.; western mixed, 92 a 93 cts. Western oats, 
54 cts.; Penna. 63 cts. Flaxseed, $3.35. Timothy, $5 
a $5.25. Cloverseed, $7 a $7.50. The arrivals and 
sales of beef cattle reach 1600 head. Extra sold at 17 
a 174 cts., fair to good, 15 a 16} cts., common 12 a 14 
cts. Sheep 6 a 6} cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $14 a 
$14.75 the 100 Ibs. net. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from John D. Harvey, pe: N. K., $2, vol. 39; 
from Stephen Hubson, Agt., O., $4, vols. 39 and 40, and 
for James E. Mott, $5, to No. 27, vol. 40; from Joshua 
Jefferis, $2, vol. 38; from J. Hall, Agt., O., for Elisha 
Bracken, $6, to No. 52, vol. 38. 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association, 


| will be held at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seventh- 
| day the 4th inst., at 5 p.m. 
moves a lurge portion of the burdens which have borne | 
so heavily for the last few years upon domestic indus- | 


Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


WOMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
The Women’s Aid Association wish to obtain the 


and the two senators from Vermont, and one from services of a Friend as Matron, at the Orphan House in 


Kansas have died. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 492. Of sun- 
stroke, 5; effects of heat, 8; of cholera, 18; cholera 
morbus, 19; cholera infantum, 101. Under two years, 
130. 

Suvannah.—The cholera was recently brought to 
Tybee Island, below this city, by troops fiom New York, 
and has since been very fatal among the soldiers. Up 
to the 28th the deaths numbered 146. 

Jefferson Davis.—The Judiciary Committee of the 


House of Representatives has made a long report upon | 
The report says, it is no- | 
torions that Jefferson Davis is guilty of the crime of; 


the charges against Davis. 


treason according to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and the committee are of opinion that 
there are no insuperable obstacles to a speedy and im- 
partial trial. It is further stated that the evidence in 
possession of the committee connecting him with the 
assassination of President Lincoln, justifies them in say- 
ing that there is probable cause to believe that he was 
privy to the measure which led to the commission of 
the deed. They think the case needs more thorough 
investigation than it has yet received. 

Changes in the Cabinet.—James Harlan, Secretary of 
the Tuterior, on the 27th sent in his resignation. Attor- 
ney-General Speed and Postmaster-General Dennison, 
had previously resigned. All of these men were of 
President Lincoln’s cabinet and continued in office 
under President Johnson. 

South Carolina.—Reports received from South Caro- 
lina represent that the Circuit Courts in that State prac- 
tically ignore the Civil Rights bill, on the pretext that 
the judges have not received official notice that the 


Burlington, N.J. Salary, $20 per month. 
Application may be made to 
Hannah E. Kaighn, 150 North Fifth St.; or 
Martha G. Richardson, 124 North Tenth St. 


WANTED 
A Teacher of the Classics, for a few pupils, an hour 


ja day, three ur four days in the week. Address, 


YARDLEY WaRNeER, 
Germantown, Philada. 


FAIR HILL SCHOOL, FRANKFORD. 

E. W. Hoopes will re-open her school the first Second- 
day in Ninth month, when she is willlng to take a few 
little girls in her family as boarders. 

Seventh mo. 25th, 1866. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


|NEAR PRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA ) 


Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. WortTpind- 
ron, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caantes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marnigp, on the 14th of Sixth month, 1866, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Trenton, N. J., Samven E. Woontman to Samal 
LuKkens, both of Bucks Co., Pa. 


RARARINL AEADAAAZL AA ARAAAR ARAN nn 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





